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fk Moore. My room. At length 
Twascalled? {entered through the 
as closed again by an official in regi- 
mentals. I waited about five minutes; then was let 
through another door into the room of iuspection. * 
seized my baggage, tossed it on the form, opened and 
said, ‘There, lock.” *Have you any thing contra- 
band?’ asked ongofficer. ‘ Nothing, unless you con- 
sider two pictures of Priessnitz and my blanket such. 
But jook and se¢ for yourself.’ «I'd rather not.look 
itely. * Your patience is wearied} 
é is,” said the official. ‘I have 
raited in thgt r@j@Mhover four hours ; but 1 blame not 
you-—except for taking such an office, whose duties 
so little accord with that love that thinketh no evil, 
and is all-hoping, all-confiding, and all-enduring. 
It is an infamous system, however, and I wish every 
body would turn smuggler.’ ‘It is not a pleasant 
business,’ said he, ‘ to detain passengers so, but we are 
obliged to do it.’ * Cast your commission at the feet 
of those who gave it, (1 said,) and no longer be the too] 
of a nation’s injustice. But here, examine my bag- 
gage, and let me off—and I'll remember your civil- 
ity, and seek to abolish your office.’ He laughed, 
and run_his hand into my trunk, but took not out or 
disarranged any thing—then stamped it. Then peep- 
ed into my bag, without putting in a hand, and 
stamped that. ‘ Quick work,’ | said, ‘and thank you 
for your speed and civility.’ Said he, ‘I think You 
have no tobacco, or spirits.’ ‘Tobacco!’ [ exclaim- 
ed, ‘1 abhor the disgusting weed ! | have lived in its 
smoke for eight months. As for spirits, I am a tee- 
totaller. No danger of my having to do with either.’ 
I had to pay eighteen pence for the trouble of exam- 
ining, after being detained over four hours. There is 
not in Europe a more vexagious tariff system. 

I came to this quiet home. My first question was, 
‘Can I lodge here to-night?’ * Yes,’ was the answer. 
* We have expected you several days.’ ‘* Any letters 
for me ?’ was the next question. ‘Yes,’ was the an- 
swer, ‘several.’ ‘Let me have them,’ | said, ‘and 
bring a tub of water to my room to bathe, and let me 
have some muffins for supper.’ 

So here 1 am at last, among friends and acquaint- 
I have spent ciglit months in search of health, 
and have found it. Nowam ready to go and do the 
work which my Father hath given me todo. To 










ance. 





friends in this kingdom 1 owe, under God, what of 
life. and health remains. Heaven’ reward. them for 
their great kindness. In more senses than one, my 
life is not my own. — It has been bought with a price. 
Now I would not count my life dear to me, that I 
may win Christ, and follow Him henceforth, not in 
observances, but by love, by forgiveness, by justice, 
mesey, and deeds of practical righteousness to men. 
| would dedicate my life to the advancement of the 
peaceable kingdom of the Son of God, and to the 
overthrow of all jnstitutions that cannot exist without 


enslaving or killing men. 
H. C, WRIGHT. 
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From the Dedham American. 
LETTER OF ABBOTT LAWRENCS. 


Mr, Abbott Lawrence, of Boston, has written a 
letter to Hon. Win, C. Rives, containing advice upon 
the best methods for developing the resources of 
Virginia. The object of itis, apparently, to induce 
the Virginia Representatives in Congress to sustain 
the tariff from motives of self-interest. It alludes 
io slavery as unenlightened labor, Bah! It contains 
a number of respectable common-place views, 
such haye been going the round of the papers for 
the last two years, ‘The Boston papers take the 
GREATEST pleasure in copying it—mucl. greater 
than they did that other letter, from the same source, 
in reference to the admission of Texas. 

The Courier of Saturday last, contained a letter 
from Edmund Jackson, Esq. in reply to Mr, Law- 
renee, Mr, Jackson exposes. the utter futility of 
the methods suggested by Mr. Lawrence, when 
considered by themselves. He shows conclusively 
the adoption of a system of popular education, so 
essential in the view of Mr. Lawrence, would be 
impossible in a slave State, first, from the nature of 
the case, as being at unrecoucilable enmity with 
slavery itself, and secondly, as conflicting directl 
with all those laws and municipal regulations whic 
the existence of the institution necessarily provides 
for its safety and defence. ‘The views, therefore, of 
Mr. Jackson, are infinitely more important than 
those contained in the letter of Mr. Lawrence, both 
to a thorough understanding of the whole matter, 
and to the people of Virginia, who from early asso- 
ciation and habit may yet be blind to those effects 
of slavery which are so clearly discernable by the 
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rept ae Pp p R [ SS | 0) N T 4 F DEE wind, sweeping down from the English coast, dead 
‘TED CU b OF | - tension 2 | | fh L | B F R A i 0) Ry g |athead. The boat begins to roll.. I'll to my berth, to 
oe RUNNING AWAY! qre avoid sickness, 
rae apni nates edited by James Brooks, | mma pray HENRY ©. WRIGHT, 1 o'clock, P. M—Just eytered the mouth of the 
“ be York Express ¢ the dirtiesty meanest | [souRNaL—conciunED.] Thames. Have been miserably sick; so has nearly 
; ieoiv of the southern slaveocracy. Bruges—e town of 43,000 population, and called |every one on board. When about two-thirds across 
a - “ee villanous spirit, the follow- | the Liverpool of the middle ages—is eight miles from the German ocean, the wind came down upon us in 
a ‘ ~ - Jeter published im the Lib- | Ovtend. I have not visited it. It wasakind of com-|its fury, directly ahead; and our boat sallied and 
r 7 ont and gifted Douglass — |mercial emporium of the world in the 14th century, pitched sadly. We are entering the Thames, but 
: C. a eases val On | being made the staple place of the cities of the Han- wind and tide against us. 
a Do os ae ‘ell him’ be would | seatie Legue. It was a place of traffic for Venice,| 3 o'clock.—Passing- Gravesend, on the right bank 
ple there wey, «We don't allow -nige | Genoa, and Constantinople. Philip, father of Charles | of the Thames. I rejoice to get into this river once 
ninent i only in the free States, that thie / V., was borg here. The grandfather of Charles Y./| more, and to feel so near my European home... Have. 
indice exists, and as much | was imprisoned here, and went down on his kneek, ; had much talk the last hour about Nationalism. The 
Forio ho on we, of prety oe in public, and gwore to respect the liberties of his, English are generally very national. They see no 
cemsine If os g at os inl rts his Flemish subjects, and to behave himself in future. | river to compare with the Thames in beauty and maj- 
ig and eens had the same privileges This was in 1488, But he broke his oath, though he |esty of scenery. The river and the scenery, to me, 
Pow ent has in ie United States or had sworn by the sacrament, by the relies of St. Dona-| seem dwarfish, and without interest in themselves. 
M.D (ihe Lord Mayor of pebiin seapen peo var" 7 yer gipcry bg Meade Sigule” II. | But we plod along past the town, 
’ the ne servants 4 ° , ngian urin is e i ‘ . : 5 
Miensrs ‘ miserable, poverty- ree at eae Sending, a all poy panigetanioy y ee stomeay J ee ee right, * 
Wor g _all we have to Thscas thew % ° | south bank of the river. The whole town lies beau- 
_ 3 | disputandum. If Doug- | +2%% 4° they honor one of the most infamous men | tifully before me, pleasantly situated—a great mili- 
of Wo. ¢ the ‘pisantry’ of the that everlived. But he wasa King! The religion of | tary depot. River full of vessels; our geamer can 
larly among O’Con- | Europe has one standard of morals for kings and no- | scarcely thread her way among them. This is a small 
ore whom fed = a sora yo ao sicemite pow ie ‘ es ‘: | river, compared to American rivers, or to the Danube 
, s in this country are | 16th centuries bs i. ie a Py ha rss peers ees i ¥ ar oe tegen ons 
and %4 phn eih pala | we are passing Greenwich, lying also on the right 
ent something deeper in all Europe, especially in wool. Its weavers were noted | bank, gliding amongst thousands of ships, steamers, 
: A rence for the society of the in all lands. it is a low, little spot, but it has exert- | and craft of everyssize and name. London now bursts 
chon America. ‘( pee ape 2 said ot powerful influence on mankind—for good as well upon our view. What-acity ! The commercial cap- 
and this may be 80: as for evil. . ing |: Pon ce 
g that all this attention weit allied ua hoe pam” fl hee eae jamais: eg bes oo se peeengen r Sue 
James é nonstrates rather the that oteik the ee eee ne ; 3 She has been built by the spoils of xl] nations. Rob- 
~ have not so much love for ain the. peges os this world's history. 1 would }bery and murder have tracked her merchants and 
mn Car -puntry and the institutions, like to yan many of its towns of ancient name and | bankers around the world. Her temples and palaces 
1] mission, over-sea, we learn, fame, but will hasten on my way. | are cemented by the tears and blood of the innocent 
oie omg se net Ostend, Jug. 2. 9 o'cleck, evening.—On board the jin all lands. There-is a God, and he is just, and 
rol om - a “ hi y muck’ in | *eamer Edward Banks, in the dock, bound for Lon-| hears the cries of his children. England must fall— 
7 ‘eninst this country, its peo- don—a few hours passage. Have just come on board, | for God is against her, and he is stronger than her 
> 4 even against its peace. Ha- bag and baggage. Start at3 inthe morning. Main armies and navy. 
re. he is amusing his British jcabin occupied. Am to have my berth in the fore or | 5o0'clock, P.M. Custon-house by London bridge— 
9 exposure bap prise,» ey second cabin. . Great bustle. Many aglich of the | waiting to have baggage inspected. As we came to 
g i vy i wealthy ane of the titled going over. Steamer crowd- } the wharf near the bridge, we were boarded by gad. 
tn ooints, from the exiat- ed. Multitudes of live pigeons and live rabbits for the | tom officers in regimentals. All the baggage was in 
it he has Therefore it is, that we thus ) L@hdon market. Have set my last foot-fall on the! the hold—put there lest any thing should be carried 
. Fe, ign (Se taace as Raya anaes naman tafe tlre ies ieee All cae ht 
r , no, - u im Ss ey z . 
‘ss, W butt eanest kind of e: lum- Pavan. in een aides rs rect a ee ee eer oe te 
igh the tongue Of & | 1 sce titles and station—an almost anive a : bag, my coat and umbrella, and came up to walk on 
re Lord Mayors’ in Eu- most Universal iMpres-" shore; but the way was blocked up by men who | 
reaper ting America, |*° that men are made for political and religious in- stood contending with the officers about some little 
hionable nts stitutions—for holy days, holy places, holy sacta-!reticules. There was a great rout. Finally, the 
tw et I ie bene oe ments, holy observances, holy priests, holy magis- way was cleared. I was stepping out, With an over- | 
# hy t | ei eased th) e@ spects -] ate > 7 " ): J 
n pont fE sland embr cing “ runaway praenie sii wi prea Nat coaton my — and a little green bag of soiled linen. | 
B om tn & . it is weleome ’ au ms The officers seized hold of both, exclaiming, ‘You | 
» N England the land to abuse and human brotherhood. 1 have travelled over 3000) ..nnot be allowed to carry any thing ashore.’ ‘ Not | 
A wi for she forced the spot miles on the continent. The people of the different | .yon my coat?’ lasked. ‘Nothing,’ said the head 
nae Gur nl she herself sus- (nations of Germany are a kind-hearted and noble man, bet what you have on.’ ‘ Very well,’ I said. 
h ter poet age people, but like the people of Great Britain and Ire |. John Ball's next step will be, 1 suppose, to strip off 
” . n : commen = th land, they are the victims of their institutions. Change | the clothes of all whe come upon his coast, and send 
nse | wretched, sooty | “reeceeeepemally: Sy the priesthood of every them ashore naked. But be suré and let me fina 
ment I be d equality’ of the | @me, and by the titled. Institutions, in Church and | these bags and all that is in them, and this coat and 
ng in the cely, compared with State, must be maintained inviolate and unchanged, all in its pockets safe, and at the proper time, or John 
: les 5, and wae hopeless- whatever becomes of man. Man must be sacrificed to| Byj) wont hear the last of it very soon.’ ‘No fear of 
a al peasant, . un begs, _ oe we an observance, a statute—toa holy wafer or mass,and | John” said the official inquisitor; ‘he will return 
: eye aap 7 wet ball a fright- to title and a crown, But causes are at work that! what he receives.’ ‘ Yes,’ 1 said, ‘if he don’t happen | 
, ao tented, eaten d. un- will certainly revolutionize Europe, and raise up the |+, want it himself.’ Tien, he cares not for God or 
head parish prisons, no such people, and sink the royalty and nobility. Interna- man, and will keep it ifhe can.’ So I gave him my 
s Dickens describes, but hardly exag- | tional intercourse introduces not only new kinds of bags, and came into this large, dirty, upper room, 
1 | ind re ‘the rights of | merchandise, but new opinions, new principles, of | with all the rest, to wait the,good pleasure of John 
Phone it to rebuke us, and not before.’ | haman relations and duties. Every change-mustul-| poi) Here we are, waiting, waiting. 
» United ~— | timately favor the cause of popular freedom. Let! § o'clock. Waiting, waiting still, in upper, dirty 
rks m ain a suetinens |perfect freedom of deliberation and communication |room of custom-house. Impatience is stamped on 
s to : roe: u nasa once be established, and Europe would be revolution- | every countenance. Scarce a passenger has been 
poe Dick % > K-34 |ized without bloodshed. able tn take any food to-day. * Now they are ashore, 
, and th ’ Gehete’ to the haa <3 Aug. 3, 1844. 3 o’clock,morning.—Steamer still in | their appetites are very keen, and hunger gives keen- 
ie ny Siveaese 4 dk tamed, dock of Ostend. Little sleep last night. After [had | ness to other sources of disappointment, One man 
Convention. recently | ee? in my berth—with curtains down—some half an | just said to me, ‘{ must ride 150 miles to-night, and 
§ Be m : ” |hour, there was a great bustle on deck. Lord Lif-| preach to-morrow at 10 o'clock. This is Saturday.’ 
9 " ‘ ford, as they called him, had arrived on board with ‘I think you wilt be very likely to take a nap in the 
CLAS spa maine arentonttts his family and suite of servants. Soon down came two! pulpit,’ Isaid ‘Oh no,’ said he, ‘ but the people will 
system § is well upon principles of justice as of the servants into the cabin, sprucely decked in liv-| probably sleep.’ ‘ Very likely,’ I said, ‘and it is pos- 
ools, and while we should not deprive (TY: and two women—all of them young. They | sible it would. be better for both preacher and people 
£0 ofp ‘rights, no mistaken conception of | were Lifford’s servants. With great insolence, they | if they were both to sleep soundly.’ He laughed, 
oul ‘ ya uld iudnee us to yield him our | began to abuse the steward, a Scotchman, about the and shrugged his shoulders, and urged his way to 
Phone hus 0 compensate him for the | berths, ordering him to turn out some of the rest of | the door to get the first chance. Another has just 
Bet det the company to make room for them. This he! said,‘I must go 75 miles, and preach to-morrow.’ 
C DOW divélins * i far nares 4 ‘promptly refused todo, saying, ‘ There are two berths | Another says, ‘I must startat 7 for Leeds.” Another, 
f the concerns of life upon unoceupied—the two women can have them.’ * Have +1 must start at half past 6 for Taunton.’ Another, 
'y, without that intermingling of re- |them!’ exclaimed one of the women, horror-struck,|*[ must go to Essex by the half past 6 train.’ Thus 
lished . degrades both. The mere privilege | apparently-—* put women in the same cabin with men!" | are we situated. All hungry—many keenly anxious 
eye. 1 rage, Me epout ve Sarr Bact ‘ Yes,’ said the steward, ‘or youcan go on deck,’ ‘I lest they lose the chance of the last train to take 
on the? nockery : te 3 dea Veo viahe to 4 never heard such a thing before in an English boat!’ | them far into the country to fill engagements. 
roages pient, with the knowledge that ®fectedly exclaimed the woman, and she bounded up| But what is the state of our baggage? We have 
yi we it was to be denied in practice, | stairs. The man who was the hasband ofthe woman) been at the wharf more than an hour anda half, and 
ar ‘lueless and unavailing, It may, by | took a berth next tomy own, and then went to see | the first process of lifting the baggage out of the ship's 
thiy M : traders, embody and congregate | where his wife had fled to. About 120’clock, I heard | hold is not done. This is all deliberately done by a 
Print Cr rags 3 & thee uniortunate race, |» loud talking of the same woman at the head of the | pully. Now they are atthe second step—taking the 
tha & ver mee ont via mi Pippo re of ‘stairs She was entreating her husband to come | baggage to the other end of the boat. Now the zhird 
12 oo \ He will st wad like Pentitns + ith his |down and go to bed. The man uttered a growl and! step is being performed—lowering it into a lighter. 
NDE m the fountain, without being permitted to tante a grunt, now andthen. Soon the woman came down Now the feurth process is going on—lifling the bag- 
aetieey essat Nor ean his condition be essentially | into the eabin, and the man after her. A'strong lamp | gage, by pully, into a room on the same floor with, 
taining & "le mingles with a people who, burning. As they came down, he came to his berth | ourselves, and separated by an iron gate, a room and 
pd ma the hand Ped ogee ~e will not |next to mine, and I saw that he was drunk. By the |adoor. Now they are taking the fifth step—a ticket 
“at tht op | flashing of her eyes, 1 saw that she was in a rage. | with a number on it is pasted upon every article, and 
scx Laws br ito She began to lecture him: ‘1! declare to goodness, | that number is entered into a book. It is now 7 
pie heat . if you don’t go to bed, [ll go onshore.’ He grunted.| o’clock. We have been two hours, and not a thing 
ki A. > iatingite te aad \* Go to bed,’ said the wife. ‘1 won't stir from. this yet examined. The impatience of the passengers 
ve 80. much the appearance of spot till L see you in bed.’ He granted. ‘ Husband, | knows no bounds. They curse the officials all about 
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yped that their effect is lessen- 
) have the restrictions prevent- 


are vou a brute or a fool?’ said the poor woman. 
‘Why don’t you go to bed?’ *1—i—I wants—to 


|me. * Curse the system and principle,’ [ said, ‘not the 
|men. They do nothing but what the custom-house 


‘Mlattoes from giving testimony, | go—up stairs—and have—some—fun,’ said he. The system requires of them. They are the poor tools of 


oubted|y ought to be granted, an 
felay. Ifthey mean to ask that 


pon a co 


t facilities of any kind 


' 0 the State, and to contin- 
"pole, as far as jt Invitesamong us 

rant race, that as a class cannot 
or be mueh elevated above 
ion, and as tending to increase 





hie The African ean only be 
18 Drone “ . . . >» 

and. ’ hy ° position in society in Africa, 
_- Ahere he should go. He should 


SuCOurR ad : . 
Yee. Ss O MIX With the white race. in 


On of atta; 
"A o attaining among them respecta- 


hk + Jecause he must be disappointed 
tSinior Bas oe d not be urged—they will be 
“P20 Of the Cincinnati Gaxelte! 
Pr 6 NWR 
irr. 
of *SER-DOM.—Tp conse : 
St One ars . quence, we sup- 


chiens cles, rebaking the wild and treason- 
ry re. Abotitionists, whose name in 
oa Ws legion, the siriall f; 
tt » We small fry of ne 
Saal region, either take a en few co; 
it,’ Or nane at all, We 
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“78 towns at the North 


Chicks to aan North, because we do 
dow 4 - pt the feelings and habits of Free- 


ark Benj 


person, young and old, | : , i i 
mmon footing in the |o—and pulled off his hat, and said, ‘ Now go to bed, | impatient man. *And never will again, probably, 


‘hes, in society, with the privi- {and not expose yourself and me to all the company, | out of England, said I. ‘1 see not how it is,’ said 
"'g, We hope their prayer may be (and to master and mistress.’ Suddenly the poor| he. ‘ Perfectly obyious, said 1, ‘Other nations are 


he colored with a view of in- | 


cknowledged evil. That request | 


| him, and exlaimed—‘ Be a man, and nota brute’; 
and she seized his neck cloth, untied and stripped it 


wife’s feelings changed, and she changed her tone. 
‘I am tired and worn out—I want some rest.’ ‘Go 
you to bed,’ then muttered the drunkard, ‘I cannot 
i till 1 see you to bed,’ said the wife. ‘You will get 
kicked by the sailors, and knocked overboard, if | 
Now do, husband, go to bed. If you love 
jme, do hear to me—I can't leave you up;' and she 
| put her face close to his, and begged and sobbed ; but 
|the brute of a drankard was too stupid to yield, and 
ina drunken stammer said—‘ 1 wish the wives would 
keep in their proper sphere, and not rule their hus- 
bands.’ She shot up stairs, crying, and vexed beyond 
control. He staggered along after her, uproarioesly. 
She soon came down with him again,azid pleading and 
weeping to get him to bed, lest be should get injured. 
« We had better never have been married,’ said she, 
sobbing, ‘than have you do 86. [can’t live under it.” 


leave you. 





Poor woman! she was 4 drinkard’s wife | “A'broken ' 


drunkard’s appetite in Lifford's service, and now the | of 
poor wife fears that he will cast him off for dranken- 


The bell rings for starting. ~~ jwey, and: 
the dgck. Day is dawning clear, but's strong, ig| to-morrow. No os, 1 


credit to the Court and Jury, they | woman put both ‘ands on his shoulders, and shook | your heaven-ordained government, as yout ministers 


j call it.” * But L-have travelled all over Europe, and 
never met with such an annoyance before,’ said one 


not necessitated to watch. so closely ; they have no 
; such national debt, and national titled paupers to pro- 


vide for. Go to your people to-morrow, (he was a | 


clergyman,) and preach free trade, and the abolition 
of your atmy and navy, and that will abolish your 
custom-house, and you. will be bothered no more.’ 
+f they go onat this rate, they will make us all free- 
traders. and non-tesistants,’ he said. ‘1 hope they 
will,” I said. *) would be willing to be the last, 
and to wait two hours more to gain that end.’ Now 
they begin to call the passengers in, A catalogue of 
the names is made out, and is now in the hands of 


tom,’ as Joseph Storge said, 1 





the passengers, who ate looking to see..where and |® 
when their torn ieto-come,«Jt-ismade. out alpha- | 


people of the free States. Yet the letter of Mr. 
| Jackson is not only not hailed as a god-send by the 
j editorial fraternity of Boston, but so far as our ob- 
servation has extended, it has not been copied by a 
'single one of them. There is nothing remarkable 
jin all this, It only adds one to a thousand other 
| evidences, that the toad-eating people of New-Eng- 
land encourage and support a fraternity of toad-eat- 
ing editors. The conduct of the Courier itself in 
regard to the matter, serves to indicate that although 
its editor may now and then manifest a spark of in- 
dependence on other j be is as servile as 
the meanest when the awful name of Abbott Law- 
rence rises into view before him. The readers.of 
the Coufier are aware that it js the custom of that 
paper to require the names of the authors of com- 
munications which are published in its columns; 
they know also, that ninety-nine of every hundred, 
of its communications bone other than ficti- 
tious signatures ; but the editor of the Courier re- 
fused to publish Mr. Jackson’s letter, unless the au- 

name accompanied it in the paper. Not only 


so, but the letter had to be mutilated, and the sever- 










" FREDERICK DOUG ass. or 
of the editor of the New-York Tribune : , . 
An Ameriean Stave my Great Barratn. 


ges in it whieh, for genuine would 
SS heniese any writer of the i 
however eminent; while it is worthy of yasa 
transcript of the feelings of one to whom his native 


nown as American Slavery. How many of the 
white opponents of Colored Suffrage can write as 
well ?—New- York Tribune. 


iF The following is from the pen of Thurlow 
Weed, editor of the Albany Evening Journal : 


LETTER FROM FREDERIOK DOUGLASS. 

It is scarcely necessary to direct attention to the 
Letter of Frederick lass, which we copy from 
the Boston Liberator. It-will be read wi 
pleasure and amazement by those who remember 
that eight years ago 
literally stole the elements of an education which 
now gives him rank among the most gifted and elo- 
quent men of the age. 

We shall not blame those who refuse to believe 
that Frederick wrote this Letter. Without the per- 
sonal knowledge we of his extraordi 
attainments, we too should doubt whether a fugi- 
tive sluve, who, as but yesterday, escaped from a 
bondage that doomed him to ignorance and degra- 
dation, now stands up and rebukes oppression with 
a dignity and fervor scarcely less glowing than that 
which Paul addressed to Agrippa. 


New-York Exeress. The affinities of the Ex- 
cop are strongly Southron. To cater to the mor- 

id inhumanity of Slavery, it does violence to the 
free spirit of the North, Through fear of being 


he was a Stave, and that he | 
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MR. M” INELL 


‘Oliver Oldschoo!? gives: thé following as the 


of ews 


Tal 


more to sténd on their legs! Polttichate’ ke did 


not speak for, but the tax-paying, road-inaking, 
litia-mustering, bone and taow of the Saeekone 


and false in the detail—false generally and fa 
sormanee Ghee bd, (e abstract and false 
sentially. Sir, said he, let the gentleman pla 
bloody game—TI stand! And tae he took hie 
amid the most tremendous roars of applause 
known in the Honorable House of Representatives 
of the American Union! 





SOUTHERN CHIVALRY, 
A Washington correspondent of the Worcester 
Spy pertinently says— 
The speech of Mr. Holmes of South Cerolina, in 


the House, to-day, was from inning to end one 
dreadful picture of the horrors of war, and the deso- 





suspected of abolition predilections, it assumes a 
more humble position at the revolting shrine of 
Slavery than any of its most ultra Southern cotem- 
poraries. 

Its most recent illustration of this truckling spirit 
is found in its attack upon Frederick Douglass. It 
denounces that long enslaved, but now free manupe 


scoundrel’ !—‘a runaway from 
South, Sc. &e. 
We cannot envy the state of mind of the indi- 


It is true Douglass is a ‘ runaway from tlie South.’ 
But what a commentary is this fact upon the insti- 
tution thus indirectly defended by the Express! 
This ‘runaway’ will prove to the world, the enor- 
mity of the wicked system, which keeps in chains 
the mind as well as the hody—which crushes the 
intellectual, as well as the phere: powers of man. 
And he will himself furnish the best living illustra- 
tion of this diabolical feature of Slavery. For though 
buta ‘runaway slave,’ his mean revilers would, be 


€ley usd in mental capacity if they possessed a tithe 
of his intellectual power. He stands up, ‘ every 
the Chain-Marke aod tact 


inch a man,’ and, wit 
prints hardly yet erased from his flesh, he commands 
the admiration of the true-hearted every where, for 
his strong, manly, eloquent defence of the rights of 
his oppressed race.—Albany Evening Journal. 


Frederick Douglass arrived in England, a short 
time ago, from the United States. During the 
voyage across the Atlantic, he rendered himself ob- 
noxious to most of his fellow-passengers, by lec- 
turing on the deck, upon the slave trade, and against 
the owners of slaves in the United States. After 
Douglass landed in this country, he published a 
volume onthe same. subject, and latterly he has 
been fomvering lectures in the provincial towns. 
The last time I heard of him, he was in Belfast, 
where he delivered some six or eight lectures, In 
one of his recent lectures, he referred to the pros- 
pect of a war between England.and America. He 
said he was an enemy of war, and to the shedding 
of human blood, for any purpose, however desirable, 
and did not wish its occurrence, whatever effect it 
might have on slavery. But he had been asked 
what effect a war with Americas would be likely to 
have upen the slaves of the Southern States, and 
his reply was, that the slaves would, to aman, strike 
for their freedom. If the overthrow of slavery were 
to be effected by war, it would be a mitigatory cir- 
cumstance, and would tend to counterbalance many 
of its horrors. Such sentiments as these do great 
misebief, and Mr. Hongieas, by promulgating them 
so freely, does more to bring about a desperate con- 
flict between two great nations than he imagines. 
Slavery is looked upon with horror in this country, 
and I believe there are many good people here, who 
would advocate a war with America, upon no other 
grounds than a total extinetion of slavery in the Uni- 
ted States. They consider as 9 0k seid 
evil than permanent slavery. — 
of the Boston Atlas. 





REPLY TO AN INVITATION. 


- Purapecpura, Jan. 17, 1846. 
N. W. Corrs, Esq.: __ 
My Dear Sin:—Your very flattering invitation 
to deliver a lecture before the Boston Lyceum on 


my engagements will not allow me to it. 
Trusso leap pail te this Union where 
be nore proud to be of any consideration ; for who 
can so well estimate the value of freedom as the 


wih phe 
y eyes are ever turned towards Massachusetts. 
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is always st 
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vidual who can apply such epithets to such a man, | 
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lation and ruin into which our country would inevi- 
tably be forced by the overwhelming power of Eng- 
land, if the contemplated notice should be given.— 
This is Southern chivalry. They are not afraid of 


anything when slavery ean be pegennns by their 
freedom is to be 


bravados; but when the ‘area 
really and truly extended, by the settlement and 
organization of a territory where they know slavery 


\cannot be planted, ont shudder at the prospect of 


having to fight for such extension. He, tuo, con- 
sidered it certain that war would follow immedi- 
ately the giving of the notice. This, however, is 
disputed, and I think rightly so. There will be one 


| whole year in which to settle the boundary by ne- 


‘ 
} 
/ 


gotiation. 5 

A Whig member from Minois, (I did not learn 
his name) replied to Mr. Holmes, ina speech, which, 
for eloquence, enthusiasm, boldness scorching 
rebuke, surpassed any speech I have yet heard.— 
The Southern members appeared to be in ny— 
they could not sit still, but writhed about and ed 
daggers at him, and occasionally interrupted him. 








_ Imporrant Movement ws tar Soutu.—We find 
in the Tuscaloosa (Alabama) Journal, a sub- 
mitted to the House of Representatives of that State 
by a special committee, upon the subject of the Do- 
mestic Slave Trade, Itis important as indicati 
on the part of the holding of slaves a conviction 
the ill-tendencies of that traffic, upon the interests, 
safety, and character of the States which furnish the 
market. The report is aecompanied by a bill _pro- 
hibiting, under severe penalties, the intraduction of 
slaves by traders or non-residents, The objects of 
this important movement are thus stated by the 
editor of the Journal: ‘The committee complain, 
that our slave population is becoming too numerous 
for the interest and security of the citizens of the 
State; and that non-resident planters send 
slaves among us, and withdraw the proceeds of 
their labor to be expended in other States, 
further express the fear that, as popular opinion 
setting itself against tlre continuation of eae in 
Kentucky, Virginia, and other States, we may be 
overrun with this fies 

joiced to see this streak of light where the good of 
all parties have long and anxiously looked fur the 
a ofa better day. 
and undisturbed, will offe the rational 


ct al 


jdanthropist can hope for.—Philad, N Am. , 





A Discovery. The United States Journal (Lo 
co) has rubbed the scales from its eyes, and imme- 
diately thereafter made the following discovery : 

‘We think it is a fact that will not be disputed or 
denied, that there never was a Congress organized 
since the foundation of our government, | 
sessed so little of the stern, old-fashioned virtue 
INDEPENDENCE, as the one now in session 
other end of Pennsylvania Avenue.” *  * 
country has never gazed upon a body of 
seemed more g to bend the ‘pliant 
the knee,’ atthe footstool of Executive 
‘and the whole may be su up in a 
word. N every democratic memoer, when 
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Stavery mw Virernia.—lt has 
stated that Mr. J. H. Pleasa 


i es ay tape mg: > 
will shortly issue proposals for another. We infer 
from the he uses ina short , y 
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THE FREEDOM AND DIVINITY OF MAN. 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


They tell us that our land was made for song, 
With its huge rivers and sky-piercing peaks, 
Its sea-like lakes and mighty cataracts, 
Its forests vast and hoar, and prairies wide, 
And mounds that tell of wondrous tribes extinct; 
But Poesy springs not from rocks and woods; 
Her womb and cradle are the human heart, 
And she can find a nobler theme for song 
In the most loathsome man that blasts the sight, 
Than in the broad expanse of sea and shore 
Between the frozen deserts of the poles. 
All nations have their message from on high, 
Each the messiah of some central thought, 
For the fulfilment and delight of man : 
One has to teach that Labor is divine ; 
Another, Freedom; and another, Mind ; 
And all, that God is open-eyed and just, 
The happy centre and calm heart of all. 


LETTER FROM HENRY C. WRIGHT. 


This is first day, or Sanday. Scone is two miles 
north of Perth. 


left bank of the Tay. Nothing can exceed the loveli- 
ness of the place. In the forenoon, I attended a 
meeting in Perth, and heard a tippling D. D. preach ; 


abstinence reform. Twenty of his church members 
sell whiskey. Every now and then he acconipanies 
one of his members to a drunkard’s grave, praying 
over the corpse, and improving occasion to the 
spiritual good of his hearers! a oppose total ab- 
stinence, and to treat with insolence and priestly 
scorn those of his members who are trying to get him 
to stop drinking. 

His meeting was on this wise: first, he read a 





Are, then, our woods, our mountains, and our 
streams, 

Needful to teach our poets how to sing ? 
O, maiden rare, far other thoughts were ours, 
When we have sat by ocean's foaming marge, 
And watched the waves leap roaring on the rocks, 
Than yourg Leander and his hero had, 
Gazing from Sestos to the other shore. 
The moon looks down, and ocean worships her, 
Stars rise and set, and seasons come and go, 
Even as they did in Homer's elder time— 
But we behold them not with Grecian eyes: 
Then they were types of beauty and of strength, 
But now of freedom, unconfined and pure, 
Subject alone to Order's higher law. 
What cares the Russian serf or Southern slave, 
Though we should speak as man spake never yet 
Of gleaming Hudson's broad magnificence, 
Or green Niagara's never-ending roar? 
Our country hath a gospel of her own 
To preach and practise before all the world,— 
The freedom and diyinity of man, 
The.glorious claims of human brotherhood,— 
Which to pay nobly, as a freeman should, 
Gains the sole wealth that will not fly away,— 
And the soul's fealty to none but God. 
These are realities, which make the shows 
Of cutward Nature, be they ne'er so grand, 
Seem small, and worthless, and contemptible : 
These are the mountain-summits for our bards, 
Which stretch far upward into heaven itself, 
And give such wide-spread and exulting view 
Of hope, and faith, and onward destiny, 
That shrunk Parnassus to a molehill dwindles 
Our new Atlantis, like a morning star, 
Silvers the murk face of slow-yielding Night, 
The herald of a fuller truth than yet 
Hath gleamed upon the upraised face of Man, 
Since the earth glittered in her stainless prime,— 
Of a more glorious sunrise than of old ‘ 
Drew wondrous melodies from Memnon huge, 
Yea, draws them still, though now he sits waist-deep 
in the engulfing flood of whirling sand, 
And looks across the wastes of endless gray, 
Sole wreck, where once bis hundred-gated Thebes 


Pained with her mighty hum the calm blue heaven | 


Shall the dull stone pay grateful orisons, 

And we till noonday bar the splendor out, 

[.est it reproach aud chide our sluggard hearts, 
Warm-nestied in the down of Prejudice, 

And be content, though clad with angel wings, 
Close-clipped, to hop about from perch to perch, 
{n paltry cages of dead men’s dead thoughts ? 
Or, rather, like the sky-lark, soar and sing, 

And let our gushing congs befit the dawa 

And sunrise, and the yet unshaken dew 
Brimming the chalice of each fyll-blown hope, 
W hose blithe front turns to greet the glowing day! 
Never had poets snch high eall hefore, 

Never ean poets hope for higher one. 

And, if they be but faithful to their trust, 

Earth will remember them with Jove and joy ; 
And, O, far better, God will not ferget. 

For he who settles Freedom's principles, 
Writes the death-warrant of all tyranny; 

Who speaks the truth, stabs Falsehood to the heart, 
And his mere word makes despots tremble more 
Than ever Brutus with his dagger could. 

Wait for no hints from waterfalls or woods, 

Nor dream that tales of red men, brute and fierce, 
Repay the finding of this Western World, 

Or needed half the globe to give them birth. 
Spirit supreme of Freedom! not for this 

Did great Columbus tame his eagle soul 

To jostle with the daws that perch in courts ; 

N ot for this, friendless, on an unkaown sea, 
Coping with mad waves and more mutinous spirits, 
Battled he with the dreadful ache at heart 
Which tempts, with devilish subtieties of doubt, 
The hermit ot that loneliest solitdde, 

The silent desert of a great New Thought. 
Though loud Niagara were to-day strack dumb, 
Yet would this cataract of boiling life 

Rush plunging on and on to endless deeps, 

And utter thunder till the world shall cease,— 
A thunder worthy of the poet's song, 

And which alone can fill it with true life. 

The high evangel to our country granted 
Could make apostles, yea, with tongues of fire, 
Of hearts half darkened back again to clay! 

’T is the soul only that is national, 

And he who pays true loyalty to that 

Alone can claim the wreath of patriotism. 





SLAVERY AND FREEDOM. 
Stavery ! second-born of hell, 
Child of sin, and twin of death ! 


Who thy brood of woes can tell, 
Drawing from thee kindred breath ? 


Pride, and hate, and lust, and erime, 
Dark revenge and cruelty, 

Woes that end not here in time, 
Woes that curse eternity ! 


Frexpex ! daughter of the skies, 
Born amid primeval light; 

Thousand joys around thee rise, 
Thousand woes are put to fight. 


Love, and peace, and hope, are thine; 
Lofty thoughts, and virtue pure, 
Joys of life, and life's decline, 


Joys that evermore endure. Warpiaw. 





THE END OF LIFE. 
BY P. J. BAILEY. 
We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths ; 
In feelings, notin figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most—feels the noblest—aets the best ; 
And he whose beart beats quickest, lives the longest ; 
Lives in one hour more than ia years do some, 
Whose blood sieeps as it slips along their veins. 
Life is but a means unte an end; that end, 
Beginning, mean, and end to all things—-Goo. 
The dead have all the glory of the world. 
GENEROSITY. 
The eye that moistens at the tale 
Of sorrow and of pain— 
The heart that opens to the wail 


Unto the feeble, sick and low 
The blessings he can well bestow. 


psalm, and the whole congregation sung. While 
singing, the D. D. took out a large silver snuff-box— 
opened it. Just as singing was nearly done, he took 
a large pinth of snuff between the fore finger and 
thumb of his right hand; then raised his left hand to 
his nose, took it by the end, stopped one nostril, and 
gave three hard pulls at the snuff into the other nos- 
tril. I wasin the gallery, and saw it. This was to 
prepare his spirit to say a prayer. Then he arose and 
prayed; and during prayer, or speech, he took out 
his handkerchief four times, to wipe away the drip- 
pings of his nose, caused by the snuff, During the 
service, he prayed three times, and before and during 
each prayer, he went through exactly the same pro- 
cess. [lis sermon was saturated with snuff. It isa 
common practice among the Scotch ministers to take 
snuff, and drink wine and whiskey toddy. The cause 
of practical righteousness and reform is as effectually 
excluded fromthe religion of the pulpit and the 
church, on Sunday, iv Scotland, as it is in America. 
The heaven which this religion promises, has nought 
| to do with personal character. By some theological 
twist, it promises heaven to the tipplers, whiskey- 
dealers, and men guilty of every crime to man. 

At 2, P. M., 1 walked out to this place—here to 
| commune with myself and my fellow-creatures, amid 
this interesting spot, on Christianity—its power and 


wisdom to redeem human beings from sinning. 
Christianity says, (so we have concluded,) that the 
pure in heart and life are blessed. The religion of 
the priesthood and churches says—Blessed are those 
who keep the sabbath day holy, (no matter how un- 
holy they are)—who go to meeting--who perform 
water baptism—who pay the priesthood—who ob- 
serve times and places—who see and hear God in 
sabbaths and ordimances, in consecrated pulpits and 
churehes, in singing and praying, in gatherings of 
people and ringing of bells, and pealings of organs. 
It has little to do with the relations and duties be- 
tween man and man. It is pleasant to be in this 
beautiful spot, It is a bright, clear day, such as is 
| seldom seen here at this season. But there is nothing 
in a day. I feel no more desire to keep this day holy 
| than any other. I feel no desire to keep any day holy, 
)} but I do desire to keep myself pure and holy—as 
| Christ was pure and holy. I wish to walk in his 
steps—to have his spirit—to love as he loved—toe for- 
| give as he forgave—to die as he died—and then I care 
| not for days and places and ordinances being kept 


| holy. ‘ 
@od bless you! J have been in Faneuil Hall these 
few days past. H. C. WRIGHT. 





THE LIBERATOR. 
Frizexp Garrison : 

1 have long been wishing to give, through your pa 
per, my opinion of the Liberator; and 1 know of no 
better time than the present, especially when some 
} seem to be so frightened, of late. But my pen is in- 
| adequate to express the feelings of my heart. The 
| Liberator is my sweetest companion; and when it 
| comes to me weekly, it is like bread to the hungry 

soul. I could wish it to come twice as often. I have 

not been shocked at any “thing it has published, nor 
do expect to be; and if it were to refuse to publish 
| any article, however startling it might be, | should 
| begin to fear that its editor was getting into the track 
| of some of his neighbors. I like the Liberator for its 
impartiality and fairness—l ike it for its uncompro- 
mising hostility to slavery, and for its fearless utter- 
ance of the truth, whether men will hear or forbear. 
I like it for its glorious non-resistance principles. 
1 would not give it up, if it cost me ten dollars a year. 
I had taken a ‘ religious’ paper for many years, until 
| 1 became sick of what I read in its pages—half filled 
| up with such useless trash as infant baptism or infant 
| damnation, and the like. I first subscribed for the 

Liberator for six months, being repeatedly told by 

many professing Christians, that iis editor was an in- 
| fidel ; and it is just the infidelity 1 like—and I wish 
| it with all my beart and purse, God speed. After 1 
| had had it buta short time, I liked it so well that I 
{ paid for it two years in advance, and have got one 

subscriber beside ; amd I wish all its subscribers would 
get an additional one before another month. [ most 
earnestly hope they will try to get it read by thou- 
sands more than itis. I would not give one copy 
which I have in my desk, (and it is most worn out, 
too, by being read over so many times,) for all the pa- 
pers [ have taken in my life. If you can find room, 
please re-publish Henry C. Wright’s letter, of Oct. 3, 
1845. tis worth more than all the tracts in Corn- 
hill, and contains more of practical religion than all 
the orthodox sermons 1 have heard in my life. 

Yours for the truth, 
A SUBSCRIBER. 





FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 

Bracxstone, (Mass.) Feb. 3, 1846. 

Mr. Garrison : y 
For many years I have been a reader, and some- 
times a payer of the Liberator ; but think it has never 
come in my name, having been only a half payer. Its 
freedom has not only pleased, but greatly surprised 
me ; its columns being filled, frequently, with. what 
was designed to injure it, and that without editorial 
comment. Poverty is my only excuse for not giving 
the paper my constant support. Seeing the excite- 
ment C. B. Stearns has occasioned, in doubting the 
right of the Creator to take life, ithas given me a new 
idea. My own opinionis with Mr. Stearns. To me, 


general laws, which are never violated with im puni- 
ty. Burnt fingers always smart; persons in water 
(unable to swim) always drown, &c. &c. On this 
theory we may say, that the Deity never takes life. 
Life is closed by a general law of nature, whether in 
old age or infancy. i have been pained at funerals, 
&c., to hear grave ministers convey an idea to the 
mourning frends, that God was the cause of their 
severe affliction; quoting scripture in proof—‘ The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away,’ &c.; but 
they never add the fact of natire'slaw being violated. 
They seem never to have read Combe on the Consti- 
tution of Man,a work of the most plain common 
sense, that ought to be in everyy reader’s hands. If 
your liberality‘as an editor is likely to lose you sub- 
scribers, others, like myself, somewhat relieved from 
sectarian thraldrom, (though poor,) must step in their 
places. I send five dollars, expecting to find some 





subscribers ; but I send this, without writing to 
what I can do. ; 
Most respectfully yours, 


men 


SIG 


Sco, Dec. 28, 1845. | it must be reformatory, and so create an outer, ?} 
Dean Garnisons : eR _ [ht will m destructive as the farmers 


like that itis so to tares abd thistle, but the oe 
of the harvest none the less. In this way a Chris-} 
1 am now at the Castle, so famed} tian church should be a 1 ie 
in Scottish history as the place where her kings and} sentiments and ideas. 
queens were crowned. It is a beautiful spot, on the | go before men ; if 
for th 
neath our Idea, and 
Yet He gives us the rain, the snow, and the sun. |” 
a man in theory and practice hostile to the glorious | Jt falls on me as well as on the field of my neighbor, }” 


cast our own sins behind us, ottgrow and 
them ; than 
salvation ? 

tually needful we must be; mutually helpful we 


however, it is plain, that our earth is governed. by |, 


Do you not see, that if a man havea 


Society for 
If 
the promotion 


who is a far juster man. How can we better repeat, 


by helping others to work out their 
We are all brothers before God. Mu- 
should be. Here are the ignorant that ask our in- 
struction—not with words only, but with the prayer 
of their darkness, far more suppliant than speech, 
I never see an ignorant man younger than myself, 
without a feeling of self-reproach—for | ask: at 
have I been doing to suffer him to grow up in pa- 
kedness of mind! Every man, born in New Eng- 
land, who does not share the culture of this age, 1s 
a reproach to more than himself, and will at last ac- 
tively curse those who began by deserting him.— 
The Christian church should lead the movement 
for the public education of the people. 

Here are the needy, who ask not so much your 
gold, your bread, or your cloth, as they ask ‘also 
your sympathy, respect and counsel; that you as- 
sist them to help themselves ; that they may have 
gold won by their industry, not begged out of your 
benevolence. It is justice more than charity the 
ask. Every beggar, every pauper, is a reproac 
to us, and condemns our civilization. For how 
has it come to pass that, in a land of abund- 
ance, here are men, for no fault of their own, born 
into want, living in want, and dying of want? and 
that while we pretend to a religion which says all 
wen are brothers! ‘There is a horrid wrong some- 
where. 
Here, too, are the drunkard, the criminal, the 
abandoned person—sometimes the foe of society— 
but far oftener the victims of society. Whence come 
the tenants of our alms-houses, jails—the victims 
of vice in all our towns? Why, from the lowest 
rank of the people ;—from the poorest and most ig- 
norant! Say rather from the most neglected— 
and the paltie sin is confessed, and the remedy 
hinted at. What have the strong been doing all 
this while, that the weak have come to such a state ? 
Let them answer for themselves. 
Now, for all these, ought a Christian cliurch to 
toil. It should be a church of good works—it it is 
a church of good faith, it will be so. Does not Chris- 
tianity say, THE STRONG SHOULD HELP THE WEAK? 
Does not that mean something? It once did, Has 
the Christian fire faded out from those words, once 
so marvellously bright? Look round you—in the 
streets of your own Boston! See the ignorant— 
men and women with scarce more than the stature 
of men and women ; boys and girls grewing up in 
ignorance and the low civilization which comes 
thereof, the barbarians of Boston, Their charac- 
ter will one day be a blot and a curse to the na- 
tion—and who is to blame? Whi, the ablest and 
best men, who might have had it otherwise, if they 
would. Look at the poor—men often of small 
ability, weak by nature, born into a weak position— 
therefore doubly weak; men whom the strong use 
for their purpose, and then cast them off as we 
throw away the rind of an orange after we have 
drank its generous juice. Behold the wicked—so 
we call the weak men that are publicly caught in 
the cobweb of the law; ask why they became 
wicked; how we have aimed to reform them ;— 
what we have done to make them respect them- 
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estern Unitaria 
to the General Unitarian Ases 
through J. D. Williams, Esq. 


in condemnatory terms, to an 
natical reforms of the day. What, then, was their 
astonishinent, their horror, and their pious indigna- 
tion, when Dr. Francis of Watertown, had the 
wicked and anti-Christian effrontery to lecture them, 
on Thanksgiving day, upon the evils of War, Intem-' 
perance,and Slavery. Had Guy Fawkes, Esq. suc- 
ceeded in blowing up, with his barrels of gunpow- 
der, the Parliament of King James, he would not 
have produced a greater consternation. It may be 
remarked, en passant, that the majority of the Hollis 
Street Society are the peculiar friends of the 
They go to Church to hear the Gospel, and nothing 
else. They donot wish to hear anything about 
Temperance, Freedom—(eivil or religious}—Chari- 
ty, Brotherly Love, or of doing to others as they 
would that others should do unto them. Oh no! 
They want nothing but the pure, unmixed, genuine 
Gospel. Whut their theory of the gospel” is, has 
never appeared: what practices they have sueceed- 
ed in deducing from it, can be much more easily 
understood, They bave, at length, after criticising 
a sample of his preaching, given a ‘call’ to Rev. 
David Fosdick, a native of Charlestown, and re- 
cently settled—{it is believed}—in Sterling, Mass. 
We learn from the Boston Evening Gazette—a pa- 
per, which, from the beginning of the controversy 
to the present time, has supported the views of the 
majority with reckless bitterness—that Mr. F. will 
probably accept the call, inasmuch as he has re- 
cently declined other invitations. : 
Should Mr. Fosdick accept this call, he will, of 
necessity, be placed under very disagreeable em- 
barrassments, because his doing so will, “at Jeast, 
imply an obligation, on his part, to abstain from the 
discussion of all those topics, the advocacy of which 
drove his predecessor from the pulpit. Even if his 
opinions should be precisely in accordance with 
those of his people, and the exercise of the most 
perfect freedom would not lead him to counteract 
their wishes, still, he would get no credit for his in- 
dependence, for every ove would believe that he ab- 
stained from certain discussions, in fulfilment of ex- 
pressed or implied obligations. Mr. Fosdick is a 
young man, and as he comes to know more of the 
world, he may, as others before him bave done, see 
cause to change his views upon certain questions; 
and the fear of losing his place may serve to retard 
or quench those growing impulses in his heart, the 
free development of which, constitutes the great pur- 
pose and end of existence. It is well known tohim, 
that a very large proportion of the clergymen of his 
denomination—men whose opinions he need not be 
ashamed to own—have solemnly and publicly pro- 





selves, to | clieve in goodness, in man and God ;— 
and then say if there is not something for Chris- 
tian men to do—something for a Christian church 


that the churches have not done their duty, that the 
Christians lie lies when they call Jesus Master, and 


is writ in letters of iron that we are still heathens,— 
and the gallows, black and hideous, the embodi- 
ment of death, the last argument that a ‘ Christian’ 


criminals, it stands there a sign of our infamy, and 
while it lifts its horrid arm to crush the life out of 
some miserable man—whese blood cries to God 
against Cain in the nineteenth century—it lifts that 
same arm as an index of our shame! 

Is that all? Oh, no! Did not Jesus say—Resist 
not evil, with evil? Is not war the worst form of 
that evil; and is there on earth a nation so greedy 
of war; a nation more reckless of provoking it; 
one where the war-horse so soon conducts his fool- 
ish rider into fame and power? The ‘Heathen’ 
Chinese might send their missionaries to America, 
and teach us love to men! Is that all? Far from 
it. Did not Christ say, whatsoever you would that 


—and are there not three million brothers of yours 
and mine in bondage here, the hopeless sufierers 


age—the barbarians of the ‘nineteenth century ; 
shut out from the pretended religion of Christendom 
—the heathens of a Christian land; chained down 
from the liberty inalienable in man—the slaves of a 
Christian Republic! Does nota cry of indigna- 
tion ring out from every Legislature in the North? 


a voice of indignation go up from east to west, out 
from the hearts of freemen? Oh, no. There is 
none of that cry against the mightiest sin of this 
age. The Rock of Plymouth—sanctified by the 
feet which led a nation’s way to Freedom’s large es- 
tate—provokes no more voice than the rottenest 
stone in the mountains of the West.’ The few that 
speak a manly word for truth and everlasting right, 
are called fanatics; bid be still—lest they spoil the 
market! Great God! and has it come to this—that 
men are silent over suchasin? ’Tis even so.— 
Then it must be that every church which dares as- 
sume the name of Christ—that dearest name to 
men—thunders and lightens on this bideous wrong! 
That is not so. The church is dumb—while the 
State is only silent; while the servants of the peo- 
ple are only asleep— God’s ministers’ are dead! 

In the midst of all these wrongs and sins—the 
crimes of men, society and state—amid popular ig- 
norance, pauperism, crime and war, and slavery 
too—is the church to say nothing, do nothing; 
nothing for the good of such as feel the wrong, 
nothing to save them who do the wrong? Men 
tell us so—in word and deed; that way alone is 
‘safe!’ If I thought so, 1 never would enter the 
church but once again, and then to bow my shoul- 
ders to their manliest work—to heave down its 
strong pillars, arch and dome, and roof, and wall, 
steeple and tower, though, like Samson, I buried 
myself under the ruins of that temple which pro- 
faned the worship of God most high—of God most 
loved. I would do thisin the name of man;—in 
the name of Christ I would do it—yes, in the dear 
and blessed name of God. 





From the Dedham American. 
THE HOLLIS-STREB1 SOCIETY~-BOSTON. 


Oar readers are already familiar with the ‘nature 
of the difficulties which have served to distinguish 
this Society. ‘They know, very well, that Rey. Mr. 
Pierpont was driven from the pulpit of its church, 
in Hollis-street, because he had_ the audacity to 
preach New Testament truths, in favor of Freedom 
and Temperance, to a set of men who had become 
wealthy upon the profits of rum-selling, and whose 
markets upon the coast of Africa, and elsewhere, 
might be brought into disrepnte, or destroyed, by a 
crusade against slavery. It may, or it may not, be 
gooeraliy known, that about the time Mr. Pierpont 

elivered an address upon Temperance, some years 
ago, at Saratoga Springs, a member of his parish, 
who, we believe, is now, and was then, a resident 
of this county, swore that he would not rest until he 
had driven him—{Mr. P.}—frorwthe pulpit. It may 
be known, also, that after Mr. Pierpont gave up bis 
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[ CF In addition to the above gratifying letter, we | 
received 


to do! Every alms-house in Massachusetts shows | 


men brothers! Every jail is a monument, on which | 


State offers to the poor wretches it trained up to be | 


men should do unto you, do you even so unto them ;| 


of a savage doom; debarred the civilization of our | 


does not the press war with its million throats, and | 


tested against Slavery, as an anti-Christian, as well 
as an anti-human institution; and with what un- 
mitigated disgust must he not be regarded by them, 
should he accept a trust, which would throw the 
| weight of bis influence, whatever it might be, into 
| the seale of opposition, :.ot only to civil, but of reli- 
| gious liberty, and the spread of the Gospel ! 

Were it possible for us to say anything that might 
fall under his notice, before he shal] conclude to 
venture upon so hazardous an experiment, we would 
| call to the mind of Mr. Fosdick a trifling and com- 
| mon-place circumstance, which happened not much 
less nor more than twenty years ago. We might 
say to him, do you recollect, that when you was but 
eleven years of age, your father and mother accom- 
panied you to Amherst, Mass. for the purpose of 
placing you at the Academy, preparatory to your 
entering college ; that when proper arrangements 
had been made for your board, and with the officers 
of the institution, your parents left their blessings 
and adieus, and repaired to the hotel for the carriage 
in which they were to return? Do you recollect, 
that at the same sad and desponding moment, you 
fell in with a boy, about one year oldie than your- 
self, and that you both went into the yard that over- 

looked the colleges and the high road tu Boston, 
| and sat down upon the grass beneath the trees; and 
| that, while there, your father’s carriage drove by, 

and as the sound of its rolling wheels died away, 
jour pent-up emotions could be restrained no 
onger, and you gave vent to your natural feelings 
of despondency and loneliness, in sobs and tears ? 

The boy who sat by your side—grown, like your- 
self, to the stature of a man—now resses you ; 
and as he recalls to mind an item of your former 
experience, he would ask, how, after reflecting upon 
it, ee can take a stand before the world as an 
apologist of an institution, whose business it is to 
tear children of eleven years of age, and of all ages, 
away from their parents—to separate them, not only 
for a term of thirteen weeks, but forever? Do you 
say that their feelings are not the same as yours 
were, upon the oceasion to which we haye alluded; 
and that their emotions are different from the youth- 
ful emotions of those born and bred amid the ac- 
complishments of refined and educated life ?— 
Therein lies your, and the world’s, great mistake. 
Children, up to that age, at least, have the same feel- 
ings, irrespective of classor education. Education, 
indeed, has bad, and can have, but little to do with 
it. Nature, at that early age, has not abdicated her 
throne in the young bosom; and the instincts of 
humanity cause the African child to cling as franti- 
cally to its parent, and moan as bitterly at separa- 
tion, as the whiter and more fortunate child, born 
beneath the shadow of Bunker Hill. 

Perhaps the argument might have some weight, 
were it applied to men, inasmuch as the duties, in- 
terests, and knowledge of refined and educated life 
create more numerous and stronger ties than bind 
together the opprezsed, cheated, and scourged vic- 
tims of slavery ; but when applied to children, it is 
worthy only of detestation and scorn, The plain- 
tive and pathetic voice of the young lamb, as it loses 
its mother in the crowd of a startled flock, arrests 
the attention and awakens the sympathy of the pas- 
sing traveller—although, at x more advanced’ age, 
it seems to be regardless of the ties of eonsanguini- 
ty ; so it may be, to a less extent, with the beings 
of that unhappy race, who have become the victims 
of Ame-ican extortion, injustice, »nd cruelty. But 
—however toil, suffering, and despair may have 
blunted the affections of the parent—the child, fresh 
from the hands of its Maker, is armed with all the 
capabilities of the most poignant and heart-rending 
miseries. It is the business of slavery to try these 
capabilities to their utmost ; and whoever apologizes 
for that, is guilty, to some extent, of supdering ties 
as strong as ever bound himself to the objects of his 
affection, and of crushing hearts as tender and sen- 
sitive as his own. 
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we presume it is, substantially, the same as that sent 
to Me. Peabody y be found on the fourth ais 


of this paper: e have published it, with the above 
remark: cause it seems to us that circumstances 


have pointed out the Hollis Street Church as the 


battle- id upon which Christianity is to contend 
pubiey, before the world, against her whet ene: 
mies—Rum and Slavery. 

clergy of the Unitarian denom 


domigped to establish the free- 
tion of mank 
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ted for their modesty, aud the ‘ bell-weather’ of the | another mistake ; and that is, in'not 
flock might claim rivalry with Sir Oracle himself: | ¢iating what the truth is. She has. 
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mighty. And then it must be confessed and la- : 
a ne Hin what right prinei either theoretical |. BOO 
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her. She is too like the world, to Jead it.. She 
does not appear as the tabernacle of the Lord.— 
Let the church be what she ought to be, what she 
might be, and what she one day will be, ahd she 
would command the attention, secure the reverence, 
and obtain the submission of the world on all points 
of truth and morals. Slavery and wars, at her bid- 
ding, would come out of the bodies they have. pos- 
sessed, troubled and tormented, just as the demons 
did, which, at the voice of Christ, left the men who 
dwelt among the tombs, and, entering into the 
swine, left their former victims im liberty and peace. 
Men do not see the sin of slavery and war, however 
clearly they perceive and willingly acknowledge 
their evils. And why do they notsee it? Because 
their spiritual vision is weakened by the feebleness 
of their piety. The sense of the spiritual eye is in 
the heart; and if that be dull and obtuse, moral 
truth is not, and cannot be, clearly discerned. 

‘ The animal man discerneth not the things of 
the Spirit of God, neither can be know them, be-, 
cause they are spiritually discerned ;’ and this ef- 
fect must be felt just in proportion as the animal 
nature gains power even in those who are renewed. 
Our gteat aim, therefore, must be to bring wp the 
tone and vigor of practical godliness in the ehurch ; 
to prepare her clearly to see the sin of war and 
slavery, and, at the same time, to give tenderness 
to the conscience, and resoluteness to the will, for 
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the destruction of these enormous crimes, 

And who ought to be foremost in the chureh, but 
its pastors? If the church is the light of the world, 
they are the light of the church. Instead of sink- 
ing to the level of the people, they should draw 
up. the ple to their own; instead of a timid, 
shrinking, pnt te | spirit, and acting upon the 
law of expediency, let themin the spirit of martyrdom 
—and what else, or less, is the epirit of the gospel ? 
proclaim from the pulpit, and, if need be, from the 
prison and the stake, the sin of whatever opposeth | 
itself to the kingdom of God. When the church is 
what it ought to be, the world will be converted ; 
and the church will be what it should be, when 
its ministers are. A better church will make a 
better world, and a better ministry will make a bet- 
ter church. Let this be sounded forth through all 
lands. 

Birmingham, Noy, 14th, 1845. 
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i> The following lachrymal article appeared as course of 
editorial in the New-York Evangelist some time ago, raphy. 
but is worth recording at this time :— ; PHONOGR 


ANTI-SABBATH EFFORTS. 


No good cause can long remain unopposed, for 
the success of Christ is the defeat of Satan. Hu- 
man depravity will always attack the truth, when 
it becomes too formidable to be peneed by in con- 
tempt. These general remarks find a specific ap- 
— in the present aspect of the Sabbath cause. 

Yo attentive observer of recent events ¢an have 
overlooked the demonstrations in favor of the Sab- 
bath, which have been made in all parts. of. the 
country, and by all classes of society... In Boston, 
we have had the subject ably presented in the va- 
rious churches, and in public meetings, by Rev. 
Dr, Edwards, who is the efficient Secretary of the’ 
National Society which bas for its object the secur- 
ing a better observance of the Lord’s day. A deep 
and favorable im jon was made by a sermon 
which he delivered on Sabbath eyerting, about two 
months since, in Park-street church, in which the 
testimony of facts was adduced. 

These indications of good have been noticed by 
the enemy, and acounter-movement is evidently 
intended. The first attack has been made. A 

mphlet of 36 pages has been published by some- 

y, containing a labored argument to prove that 
the fourth commandment is not binding upon Chris- 
tians! It is a reprint. of a celebrated essay by 
Archbishop Whately. The Arehbishop published 
several essays ‘On some of the difficulties of the 
writings of St. Paul, the fifth of which treats of 
the ‘ Abolition of the Law.’ By the law, the Arch- 
bishop means the whole Mosaic law, civil, ceremo- 
nial and moral—the whole of it being abolished by | 
Christ, so that morality is binding upon us, not be- 
cause enjoined in the ten commandments, but be- 
cause sanctioned by conscience and by Jesus Christ. 
Of course, as a matter of consistency the Archbishop 
was forced to sweep away the Sabbath with the 
rest, and he accordingly argues that point at length 
ina note appended to the essay, in which he places 
the obligation to observe the Sabbath on i 
but the authority which the church has to appoint 
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States.. They keep constantly for sale the works men 
tioned below, and are daily making additions to they 
assortment by the publication of new books, and ty 
| fresh importations of the works of Mr. Isaac Prewi, 
| the author of the system of Phonography, and tt 
distinguished leader of the writing ,and_printiy 


Phonographic Works published by Andrews & Boy 
Phonographic Institution, 339 Washington. 


THE COMPLETE PHONOGRAPHIC CLAS 
BOOK, containing an exposition of the systemd 
Phonograpby, intended for the use of Schools, at 
learners gener 


THE PHONOGRAPHIC READER, a ev pitt 


UMENTS, various sorts. 


Phonographic and Phonotypic Works published 4 
Isaac Pitman, Bath, England. 


plication of Phonography to Foreign Languages, 
A. J. Ellis, B. A 

Do. do., People’s Edition, without the Appendit. 
50 ets 


THE PHONOTYPIC JOURNAL, a mon 
azine, 8vo. devoted to the Writing and 
Reformation. Printed in Phonotypes, oo 

12 1- 


THE PHONOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDEN, 
containing the best reading matter, for practice, 


THE IPSWICH PHONO-PRESS, conteining § 
PHONOGRAPHIC DICTIONARY, and miset 
laneous. reading matter. 


THE ALPHABET OF NATURE, or Conirilp 
butions towards a more accurate Analysis 
Symbolization of spoken Sounds. By A.). Elli. 
BwA.—an invaluable work. # 


A PLEA FOR PHONOTYPY AND PHONO 


By A. J. Ellis, 
ical Society, 
THE PHONOTYPIC BIBLE, per number, 614% 
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feast-days. The pamphlet to which we refer is a 
re-print of a portion of the essay on the abolition of 


the law, and of the entire note on the Sabbath, with NEW 
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bishop Whately, his eminence asa profound thinker, 


is well stated and explained in the last number of 
the Biblical Repository, to which we refer our 
readers, 

But the question returns—Who has sent out this 
ublication at the present time, when the friends of 
the Sabbath are appealing to the consciences of the 
public? Weknow not. The pamphlet bears: no 
printer’s name, no editor’s name, but si sf 
ton, 1845.’ The copy which bas fallen into our 
hands came through the post-office. But we need 
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an appendix, containing extracts of the same tenor ARSH, 
from the writings of Melancthon, Luther, Calvin, ig = we tf. “eee Cornbs 
syoteles reel wae i a There is no de- ssttatid : 
of the fact that the pamphlet is well adapted 1 j BLE 
to make an impression upon the multitude, and even pA bi tape 
upon thinking minds, unfavorable to the cause of S O A P ; 
the Sabbath. The argument is specions, and it has DE AT 
the influence of a great name to recommend it.— 85 
The well known evangelical character of Areb- iN 0. 96, Brattle st. Boston, 
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BY SOLOMON GUESS. 
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